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ests, even if the published informatiomis unclassified. What 
is your view of that?’’ Ernest Mayerfeld; an attorney in the: 
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It is much nore safe to be Seated than to be loved. 
—-Niccold Deneve The Prince (1513) 


several Central iveelligence 
a Agency officials testified at a secret hearing of the 
B Permanent Select Cornmittee on Intelligence of 
A the U.S. House of Representaiives, they provided 


ff 


& 
iF 


afte prea’ Ne 


a fascinating revelation of the values the Agency most 


fiercely guards. The hearing was called-at the request of 


Representative Les Aspin of Wisconsin and was intended to 
inform the members of the committee about the censorship 
procedures that are being employed by the C.{.A. in the 


wake of the Supreme Court’s Snenp decision. The C.LA. 


officials who testified are assoclated with ‘the Agency's 
Publications Review Board; that is, they are the C.I.A.’s 
censors. A transcript of the hearing has now been released 
by Representative Aspia. Although parts have been deleted, 
what remains shows clearly that to the Agency watchdoxs, 
the shadow of its iinage is more important. than the 
substance of the information it MISES to suppress. 


ay Very: as be 
-t the hearing, ee “Aspin inquited 
about a passage in the Sepp decision, ‘‘where it 
says... that a former::-intelligence - agent’s 
\_ publication of unreviewed material relating toin~ 
ce activities can be detrimental to vital national inter- | 


C.LA.’s Office of General Counsel, responded: ‘‘Oh, | 
most emphatically agree with that statement. That, indeed, 


eloquently. He said, if we cannot controt our own employ- | 
ees, if they can flout the obligation that they have with us, 
what kind of a signal are we sending to our sources? What | 
kind of a-signal are we ‘sending to- our cooperators? It | 
doesn’t matter: whether there is anything in there or not 
which in fact‘hurts, but if they can with impunity violate’ 
their obligation and publish, ue sends a very bad and danger- | 
Ous message to our sources.’ 
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-to tell exactly wh 


‘| 


| Agency employees pledge never to ‘divulge, publish or 
[Stans field) Turmer, in the course of the-trial, testified to this 


At another poi 
publication of Wi 
My Life in the G 
States was subm 
passages disclosin 
French edition, o 
only was the clas. 
of the discrepanc: 


ficials have long 
greatest darnage 
published but also identified .as classified. It savey any |. 
hostile government a lot of time, makes it slain that the | 
C.LA. has a reason to conceal the information and con. | 
firms its accuracy. Yet, as the following exchange indicates, : 
at the hearing the C.J.A.’s censors did nor demonstrate any. 
concern about Colby’s book: va Z 


Mr. Aspins How about suing Bill Colby for the proceeds, ot 
from the French edition? Oe - 
‘Mr. Wilson [executive secretary of the C. LAL s Publica ” - | 


Tro S 


tions Review Board}: We seule nat suz him on the same 
‘ground as Snepp, in my opinion. | am not an attorne ov, Mir. : 
Aspin, but Mr. Colby did submit his manuseriot jor review, | 

Mr. Aspin: But the book was pubtished in the Frene’t edi- { 
Hon without changes. 

Mr, Hetu [director of the C.LA.’s Office of Pubtic Af- 
fairs. and chairman of its Publications Review Board]: As we 
understand it, Mr. Cotby’s U.S. puolisher aad a copy of the - 
.Original manuscript and provided it to the French without 
making changes. 

‘Mr. Aspin: Suppose Snepp had sent his manuscript in and 

you had reviewed it but it had been published that way and 
somebody could say, gee, the Sane aay made amistake, - | 
would-that have let Snepp off the hook?) e+. eee 

Mr. Hetu: A hypothetical. I just don’t KNOW wi hat would = - 
have happened i in that case, ee 


Aspiri dropped. the line of gincoane: but if woul nd roe 
teresting to know what the C.I.A. officials wonld have said | 
if he had pointed out that Colby violated the C.I.A.’s ‘fer-; 
mination Secrecy Agreement by giving an uncensored copy | 


of his manuscript to his publisher. Under the a agreement, 


reveal .”, . classified information’’ to anyone outside the | 
C.LA. without its permission. The C.I.A: could have sued | 


| Colby and, since classified information was involved, would 


have had an easier time proving that it suffered damages: 
| than was possible inthe case of Snepp..- . 
A number of explanations are possible fa the Poe to: 
sue Snepp but not to sue Colby. Sneop was a mere agent; 
Colby was the Director of the C.LA. Stepp is a critic of the | 
: C\LA,, though not one who can be res 4 typed ideolog- | 
4 8S with other | 
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How to Manage 
Foreign Policy | 


badly fragmented. Congress is far more 
assertive, poking into areas 1f once avoided 
and balking at Presidential requests it once 
considered patriotic to carry out. “Con- 
gress is right up in the front row on any 
issue,” says former CIA director William 
Colby. “Sometimes it actually seems to be 
conducting foreign policy.” One casualty 
has been the President’s intelligence agen- | 
cies, tarred with scandal, abuse and missed | 
calls, such as the revolution in Iran. Conser- 
vatives like Ray S. Cline of Georgetown | 
University now accuse Carter of abetting 
the decline of U.S. intelligence agents by 
pressing Congress to pass a new CIA 
charter “full of guardhouse-lawyer lan- 
guage telling them what they cannot do.” | 
‘The President’s style of operation in for- 
eign policy has come in for some harsh | 


criticism. To be fair, his vices are the defects 
of his virtues: his goals have been ambi- | 
tious—but often contradictory. To assail 
Moscow for human-rights violations while 
negotiating SALT II was one large case in 
point. But day-to-day diplomacy has also 
been hobbled by contradictions. In one in- 
stance, Brzezinski found himself preaching 
new and closer relations with Japan shortly 
before Washington announced that Tokyo 
would not receive American nuclear-power 
equipment that Japan needed badly. 

The President’s working methods have 
also produced sometimes ambiguous re- 
sults. “fhe Administration proved to be 
good at taking a structured problem and 


finding a solution,” says William B. Quandt 

_ of the Brookings Institution. “Ifyou look at | 

_its efforts on the Panama Canal treaty, the | 
SALT II treaty, Camp David and Rhodesia, | 
they tell you a lot about how Carter saw the | 
world and how to deal withit.” But often the | 
solutions to individual problems didn’t fit | 
smoothly into any broader strategy. Al- 
though Camp David was amasterly exercise : 
in evangelical persuasion, it paid scant at- 
tention to the hostility the Israeli-Egyptian | 
accords were bound to generate throughout 
the Arab world. And Carter’s one-case-at-a- 
time diplomatic engineering did not.equip | 
the Administration to foresee and respond 


with equal skill torevolutions, civil wars and | 


big-power confrontations. 


Critics also question the acumen of some 


of the President’s diplomatic personnel de- ! 


t 
; 
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cisions. Forty senators voted against con- — 
firming Paul Warnke as chief SALT negoti- ; 
ator, but Carter sent him off to Moscow to 
negotiatea SALT [I treaty that 34 senators | 
could strike down. The White House ig- | 
nored cables from Ambassador William 
Sullivan predicting the downfall of the 
Shah in Iran, sending a special envoy— 
Gen. Robert Huyser—in a disastrous at- j 
tempt to shore up an acceptable regime in | 
Iran. ‘““What we’ve seen under Carter is a | 
total failure of the diplomatic establish- | 
ment,” says George Ball. “Whenever a 
problem arises, he puts someone on a jet 
plane who may not understand the customs 
or politics of the area. The most effective 
thing we could do in our foreign policy is 
ground all executive jets for a year.” | 
The terminal rift between the | 
views of Vance and Brzezinski has | 
also exposed the role of national- , 
security adviser to some sec- 
ond thoughts. As practiced by 
McGeorge Bundy under John Ken- 
nedy and by Brent Scowcroft under 
Gerald Ford, the job was akin to | 
that of a senior civil servant in : 
Britain—a loyal, faceless bureau- | 
crat. But Brzezinski is a major poli- 
cymaker—and the only foreign- : 
policy adviser who has access to | 
Carter around the clock and keeps | 
an office in the White House itself. | 
The competition would never have | 
been tolerated by such strong secre- 
taries of state as George C. Mar- _ 
shall, Dean Acheson or John Foster 
Dulles, let alone Henry Kissinger. : 
At a recent news conference, Kis- | 
singer proposed a diminished role — 
for the head of the NSC staff. . 
“When I was security adviser,” he | 
admitted, “I did not practice what I , 
am now going to be preaching. : 
[But] I believe that the security- ; 
adviser position should be reduced | 
to the ordering of options, that the | 
principal spokesman for foreign | 
policy should be the Secretary of , 
State. The security adviser should » 
not be on television. He should not . 
give press conferences.” i 
Ultimately, the responsibility for the | 
sound direction of foreign policy rests with : 
the President. If the President is a man of | 
ambivalent ideas, as Carter has often been | 
in foreign policy, and if he gives his advisers | 
opportunities to compete for unbridled in- 
fluence, they are certain todo so. Theresult : 
is likely to be confusion, missed opportuni- | 
ties and the courting of trouble at home and 
abroad. Now, with the politically astute — 
Edmund Muskie at the State Department, 
the President has dealt himselfafreshhand. : 
But Jimmy Carter must play the cards | 
himself. How well he does it will affect not : 
only his hold on the Presidency; but the | 
future security of the United States. 
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4707 WILLARD AVENUE, CHEVY CHASE, MARYIAND 20013 56-4068 
FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 
STATINTL 
PROGRAM Non Fiction Television STATI 
"On Company Business” 
DAIE May 9, 1980 10:00 PM CIV 
SUSECT Full Text PART I, IL, et ie 
SENATOR FRANK CHURCH: Have you brou 
of those devices which would have enabled the 
poison fore.e- 
STATINTL WILLIAM COLBY: We have indeed. 
STATINTL SENATOR CHURCH: ..-for killing peop 


COLBY: The round thing at the top i 
sight. tt works by electricity. There's a ba™ 
and it fires a small dart. 


SENATOR CHURCH: And the dart itself 
the target, does the target know that he's abot 
and. about to die? 


COLBY: <A special one was developed \ 
would be able to enter the target without perce 


SENATOR CHURCH: As a murder instrument, that's about 
as efficient as you can get, isn't it? 


COLBY: It is a weapon, a very serious weapon. 
[Visual of excerpt from Doolittle Report J 


DAVID ATLEE PHILLIPS: A secret organization is a risk 
in any society. 1 believe it's a risk that we must take for the 


net gain, because |} believe it's always going to. be there. 


) let hat bolish the CIA. It's d 
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The chapel at Macalester College in 3 


"St. Paul was filled Tuesday night with 
peopie who came tosee.a “real live: q 
spy,’ William Colby, former'diréctor’ 


th, 


of the CIA : 

Colby was exdutive director and ” zy 
_ Comptroller of the CIA-i-197273,° — 
‘and served'as Director of Centratin- | 
telligence, the umbrella‘organization 
overseeing all U.S: intelligence gath- 
ering activities: including the CIA, 
from 1973 to 1976.. 


Colby defended the CtA’s:contrévert 
sial use of covert‘activities in foreign. 
countries. Whilé many covert opera- 
tions such aS assassiniation attempt 
against Cuban PyémierFidet Castra 
were: “just plain-wrong,’ he said’? 
nany were justifiable‘and successful. 
offorts to assist “center democrat“ 
-uropéan: political parties in the-: 
1950s were one example, he said 
Juring the-1950s7the Soviats 


ance; not to thé right win 
center democratic: parties! 
neet that challenge? 


“overt operations Cart serve the fun 
ion of “something between sendin 
t diplomatic protest havingno resul 

“Seatsending ax: 
:arrier task force andthe U.S: Ma. 


plied) “Is it right for.our government? 
“to dictate what kind of government,’ 


' sevolution; he said,.was applying 


: £ ae” my ; an, 
“As an example; he cited a photo: 


“We insist today that American iritel: 
_ ligence operate under the-American:} 


MINNESOTA DAILY 
1 May 1980 


| 


Many in the audience turned hostile: 
during the question-and-answer ses- : 
sion afterward. Responding to the : 
frequent charge that the CIA was re- 
sponsible for the 1973 coup that led 
to the overthrow and death of | 
Chilean President Salvador Allende, 
Colby denied the CIA played any role 
in the coup. The CIA did participate 
in a six-week: campaign in conjunc-- 
tion with the Chilean right wing and-. 
military in 1970 that failed, he said, 3 
but.added “I’m not justifying that op- 
eration..| think: that was wrong.’ He. 
said that in 1973 -adirective went to- = 
the CIA’s people in-Chile to “stay” 
away:.Let the Chileans do.it./ : 


To that, a member of the audience re. 


‘they should have?’”: = 


Colby.alsospoke of our:“revolutions 
in American intelligence.” The first ~ 


scholarship to intelligence gathering 
“vy assessing information on other. © 
countries which already existed in 


this. country! 
: qin & 


graph of:’somebody’s Aunt Millie 
who had been on asummertrip to - - 
France in the 1930s. But behind Aunt: 
Millie stood atruck, demonstrating. 
that the sand of that beach was firm 2 
enough to hold weighty. vehicles.) 
Fecause of this information Allied ; 


The second; he said, was-the applica® 
tion of technology to intelligence. He 
cited the combination of aerospace": 
and'photographic.technology to pro=” 
duce.the U-2 spy. planes afd the 
rent generation of spy satellites sin. 2: 
1967, by: analyzing spy photographs: 
taken over Soviet missile bases: the °" 
United States was able to compare = 
them with spy photographs taker" 
over. Cuba and determine that { 
viets.were basing’offensive-mi 
im Giba ings 2S, 


A third revolution was the growing © 
sentiment that intelligence operations 
should bé conducted inside the law,. 


he said... : ea, set ' 
in the 1970s, itwas vealed that the 


CIA had overstepped its authority: 
with operations such as the assassina-{ 


tion attempts against Castro*These - | 
revelations, he.said, led to the third--.. 
revolution.in American intelligence. , 


Constitution and under American. wy 


. cannot ron American intelligence 
“ along'a system of total exposure.” 


Colby praised the proposed charter | 


law.” oe t 
4 
; 


But by revealing many of the abuses 


of CIA power, Colby said “I think we ; 
hurt ourselves.” These revelations led | 
other governments to feel that the 
United States “‘can't keep secrets,” 

hé said. “We lost some of our eyes 

and ears-during that period.” But 

while these losses were “serious,” he 
said, they were “‘not necessarily ©. 3+ 
fatal.” oo RS ee be oo 
American intelligence activities must | 
be balanced between the need for se- 


.” crecy and the public’ right to know °~ 
“ about its activities, he said. : 


31 


¥ 


ays fe ae Shy eS 
“We are'not going to run American 
‘ intelligence along the old system of 


, 


~ total'séecrecy,’” he said, “but we 


z j 


for the CIA pending in Congress 
which he said would keep the CIA ~. 
within the-limits of authority and) ~~ 
keep certain congressional commit: 
tees informed of‘its operation. “= °° 
A fourth revolution, he said, has beerr 
the use of intelligence gathered by 
- the various U:S. intelligence agencies 
_ in public debate, on issues such as the 
"SALT treaties “This doesn’t mean we. 3 
, have to-reveal the sources of our in=~ 
formation,” he said. “‘Itdoes mean.” 
' were incréasingly-opening the sub-- 
_ stance of our information to public 


= knowled He noted that betore :,:. 
‘ the SALT, fkwas shelved affenthe Af- | 


: ghanistan invasion, the debate was | 
conducted in public “onan informed 
basis’ with regard -toSoviet weapons 


7 and-¢capabilities.~-. . a re 
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Ain Aasuahe Bae 
Faces Many Charges 
In Fiction-Like Case ; 


{ 

Belew en aoe 
| Aigantland Chkieman Pound 
le Dead, Accused of Stealing; | 


aS CIA \ Link’ Is. ‘Alleged 


AWALLSTARETIOURNAL News Roundup” 

It has all the elements. ofa fictional 
thriller: ‘The chairman. of‘an international 
banking company fs found dead under ques- 
tlonable circumstances. The bank goes into 
insolvency and the new chairman: charges 
the late chairman with misappropriating 
rnillions of dollars. Investigators hear ten- 
ucus—and unproven—allegations “that: the 
hank assoclated with drug dealers and the 
W3. Central Inte iigence Agency. : 


The bank is. the Cayman ee. 


| tered Nugan. Hand Bank. of, Sydney,..Aus-- vo 


tralia. The bank 1s ‘part of Nugan Hand Ltd., 

; sien is-in the hands of provisional liquida- 

} tors and. which was the main company in 
the Nugan- Hand International Group. The 
bank had operations in -Australia,.. Hong 
Kong and West Germany and representative 
offices. in about 10 other locations in South- 
‘east Asia, Europe and the Americas, inctud- 
ing three resident representatives. in the 
U.S, Nugan Hand. Ltd.. recently changed its 
nasne to Nuhan Proprietary Ltd. 


The former chairman; “Francis J. Nugan; 

33 years old, was found dead in his car Jan. 
27 on a lonely road outside Sydney, with a 
-bullet wound: in- his: head and-a rifle beside 
his bedy. Weeks later; with an audit under 
way in- Australia,“ the <bank’s: Hong Kong 
‘company stopped taking deposits and repay- 
‘ing customers. In.Singapore, authorities ar- 
-rested a local official of Nugan Hand on sus- 
‘ picion of conducting banking business with- 
out a license: “And authorities..in. Malaysia 
are making ‘preliminary inquiries into the 
group’s’ activities there.. 


In Sydney, ‘the late Mr: 


f= s =i 
and the current chairman,,.Michael Hand,_. 


| told an. inquest.into.Mr. Nugan’s death that - 
the late chairman “had “misappropriated - 
“several million dollars”:frém the bank and 
| that he had also. made loans of $3.3’ million - 
j to persons and groups whose identity isn’t | 
‘known. “I’m advised. by. solicitors’ and ac: | 
Countants that there is little chance of re-: 
covering any of these moneys,” the former. 
American. ‘Green Beret , officer, tated - in.an | 
Lalfidavity cies cae kala Ane Raa 
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“phe company is | and unable to 


‘pay its debts as they fall due,” he said. 


The provisional] liquidators are expected 
to present their findings to.the Supreme 
Court in the Australian state of New South 
Wales June 27. Meanwhile, that state's Cor- 
porate Affairs Commission has confirmed 


that one of the matters it’s looking into is 


whether Nugan Hand Bank was involved in 
funneling CIA funds into Australia. Among 


‘the items found on Mr. Nugan’s body was 


the business card of Washington, D.C., attor- 
ney: William Colby, a former CIA director. 
In Washington last week, .Mr. Colby con-| 
firmed that he had done legal work for Mr: 
Nugan but said that was pe extent. of their 
relationship... : a 

“At the inquest. a lawyer representing. two. 


' insurance companies that had insured’ Mr. 


’ Mugan’s life said the position’ in which Mr. 


 Nugan’s body was found indicated that he 
‘couldn’ t have shot himself as the police who 
found the body had assumed. thay 


In the past, Nugan Hand Bank has been 
affected by pubiicity from allegations of 
| marijuana trafficking against a Nugan fami: | 
“ly-owned fruit- ‘packing business i in Australia. 
;But a New South Wales government com- 
‘mission didn’t find any evidence of a link be- 
tween the company and the drug business. 


* Nugan Hand’s operations in the U.S. 
‘were limited to “trade services” for compa- 
nies interested in foreign joint ventures, ac- 
‘cording to former U.S. Army Gen. Edwin 
‘Black, who acted.as the company’s repre- 
sentative in Hawaii: There was alse an of- 
fice in Washington, D.C., headed by retired 
U.S. Navy Adm. Earl Yates, and a president 
of U.S. operations, Donald Beazley.” Mr: 
Beazley told a reporter he resigned from: 
Nugan Hand more than two months ago and 
thinks the company ie is” “inactive” in 
the US. x 

Gen. Black said by telephone from Hono- 
julu that the company isn’t doing any busi- 
‘ness currently in the- U.S. but added, . 'U 
haven’ t nerd any instructions from. Syd-: 


a 
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